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Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Bulletin 


IrH this issue, the STrarTis- 
W TICAL BULLETIN embarks 
upon a second quarter cen- 
tury of publication. Since its begin- 
ning in 1920, the BuLLETIN has 
sought to make available timely and 
authoritative information for the 
promotion of the health and welfare 
of the American and the Canadian 
people. Particular attention has 
been given to the presentation of 
facts which would provide a solid 
basis for life conservation programs. 
The pages of this publication have 
reported the remarkable progress 
achieved by the public health move- 
ment as it has constantly broadened 
and multiplied its activities over the 
years. At the same time, there has 
been a conscious effort made to indi- 
cate what yet remains to be done in 
the prevention of sickness, prema- 
ture death, and accidental injury, 
and to suggest where further effort 
would be most fruitful. From time 
te time, the BULLETIN has outlined 
fields for further research which 
might throw light on obscure areas 
of the national health picture. 
This has been an extraordinary 
quarter century. Health services, 
both official and voluntary, have 


been widely developed and have 
enjoyed a large measure of success. 
During this relatively short span, 
more than eight years have been 
added to the average length of life 
in the general population of the 
United States through increasing 
mastery over disease. Typhoid 
fever, the principal communicable 
diseases of childhood, and a number 
of other diseases, have been reduced 
to insignificant proportions in the 
American scene, as factors in mor- 
tality. Infant mortality is now less 
than half that of 25 years ago. 
Tuberculosis has been reduced from 
the dominating to a relatively minor 
position in the list of causes of death. 
It has been a gratifying experience 
for us in the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company to observe and 
to comment on the changing scene 
which has meant so much to the 
health, happiness, and economic 
well-being of the American people. 

We in the Metropolitan have been 
in a particularly advantageous posi- 
tion to record the advances and to 
interpret them. The Company has 
kept a current record of the mortal- 
ity experience of its growing body of 
policyholders, who now constitute a 
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very sizable and representative frac- 
tion of the people of the United 
States and Canada. Altogether, the 
data available to the Statisticians of 
the Company comprise a series 
which, in terms of their timeliness, 
duration, and accuracy, have no 
counterpart on this continent. More- 
over, the extensive welfare activi- 
ties of the Company have stimu- 
lated improvements in mortality 
among its own policyholders even 
beyond the gains recorded in the 
general population. There has been 
a good story to tell and an oppor- 
tunity for the experience of the 
Company to serve as a guide to other 


Mortality Continues 


Kes mortality of the American 
people was maintained at a low 
level in 1944, our third full year at 


war. Among the many millions of 
Metropolitan Industrial policyhold- 
ers, the death rate last year from all 
causes, enemy action excluded, was 
almost identical with the rate in 
1943, and was only 4 percent above 
the comparable rate in 1942, the 
record year for low mortality. Fears 
that the war would seriously affect 
the health of the civilian population 
have thus far failed to materialize. 
The Nation is reaping the harvest 
of the medical and public health 
services which it has built up over 
the years. 

But the shadow of war is part of 
the national picture, and must be 
taken into account. Very largely as 
a result of the mounting toll of 
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agencies engaged in life and health 
conservation. 

It has been a pleasure to cooper- 
ate with physicians, public health 
workers, educators, social scientists, 
and Life insurance officials, and to 
make available to them the informa- 
tion developed in the Statistical 
Bureau of the Company. The mate- 
rial has become an integral part of 
the medical and public health litera- 
ture of the country. We hope that 
in the years to come the pages of the 
BULLETIN may continue to aid 
workers in these fields and to serve 
as a medium of health education for 
the people at large. 

Louis I. DUBLIN 


at Low Level in 1944 


military deaths, the total mortality 
among these insured in 1944 was 
6.2 percent above the rate the 
year before. The effect of the 
war is seen very clearly in Table 1, 
which shows the death rates by sex 
and age. Among white males the 
death rate in 1944 increased sharply 
at the military ages—by 105 percent 
at ages 15 to 19, by 150 perceiit at 
20 to 24, and by 88 percent at 25 to 
34. In interpreting these figures, it 
should be noted that 1943 itself, the 
base year in this comparison, had 
shown a very marked increase in war 
deaths over the preceding year. The 
record for the men at the military 
ages stands out even more sharply 
when compared with the experience 
for the other groups in this large 
cross-section of the American peo- 
ple. Each age group from 35 to 74 
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years among white men registered 
a lower mortality in 1944 than in 
1943. Moreover, among white fe- 
males, the death rate dropped at all 
but the highest ages and in the group 
15 to 19 years, where a moderate 
increase occurred. 

The rising tide of war deaths 
naturally reflects itself in the figures 
for the average length of life for the 
group as a whole. In 1944 the 
average length of life among Metro- 
politan Industrial policyholders, as 
computed from current mortality, 
was 62.8 years, or a loss of 1.4 years 
from the maximum recorded in 1942. 
When deaths by enemy action are 
discounted, this reduction is canceled. 

The very satisfactory mortality 
experience for civilians in 1944 was 
achieved despite the widespread 
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epidemic of respiratory conditions 
which broke out last winter and 
which reached its peak at the begin- 
ning of the year. In January the 
death rate from influenza and pneu- 
monia was 122.9 per 100,000, the 
highést since the influenza epidemic 
of the spring of 1937. Fortunately, 
the outbreak was short-lived, and 
the mortality from these diseases 
declined rapidly as the year ad- 
vanced. By September the rates for 
both influenza and pneumonia were 
the lowest ever registered for that 
month. For the year their aggregate 
death rate was only fractionally 
higher than in 1943 (see Table 2, 
page 4). 

The record for tuberculosis is of 
special interest in a war year. The 
crude rate, 39.3 per 100,000 policy- 
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*The rates for 1944 are subject to slight correction, since they are based on provisional estimates of 


lives exposed to risk. 
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TABLE 2—CRUDE DEATH RATES PER 100,000 For SELECTED Causes. ‘ToTat PERsons holdes 
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holders, established a new minimum. 
The situation was not entirely favor- 
able, however, for there was a ten- 
dency for the rates to rise at the 
childhood and adolescent ages. 
Moreover, the rate of decline for the 
total group was, with one exception, 
the smallest since 1926. Evidently, 
tuberculosis is one of the diseases 
which will bear watching during 
these war years. 

The experience for the principal 
communicable diseases of childhood 
was, on the whole, satisfactory, with 
a decline of 20 percent for-the year 
in the aggregate death rate from 
these diseases. This is a good show- 
ing, because the prevalence of scar- 
let fever was distinctly above nor- 
mal, and the measles epidemic which 
began late in 1943 reached its peak 
in the spring of 1944. Despite this, 
the death rate from measles was 
only 0.7 per 100,000 as compared 
with 0.6 in 1943, while the death 
rate from scarlet fever remained 
unchanged. The latter fact is prob- 
ably due to the extensive use of the 
sulfa drug treatment. The death 
rate from diphtheria was identical 
with that of the previous year. 
Actually, the decrease in mortality 
for this group of diseases reflects the 
fact that the death rate from whoop- 
ing cough has been cut by fully one 
half in the year. 

The high wartime level of cases of 
meningitis continued in 1944, but 
fortunately the use of the sulfa 
drugs -has kept the mortality com- 
paratively low. The death rate 
from cerebrospinal meningitis last 
year remained identical with that 
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for 1943—namely, 2.2 per 100,000 
policyholders. Diarrhea and enter- 
itis is another cause of death which 
might have been expected to in- 
crease appreciably because of war- 
time living conditions, but it showed 
only a slight rise in mortality, 
concentrated among the Canadian 
policyholders. 

Appendicitis mortality continued 
to decline to a new low level in 1944. 
Deaths from diseases of the puer- 
peral state likewise decreased during 
the year to a new minimum. The 
decline was small, however, and it is 
probable that the true rate of ma- 
ternal mortality, based on the num- 
ber of women exposed to the haz- 
ards of childbirth, was slightly higher 
than in 1943. Provisional data in- 
dicate that the decline in the birth 
rate in the general population last 
year was about 6 percent. 

Another favorable feature of the 
year’s record was the good showing 
made by the diseases of middle and 
later life. The cardiovascular-renal 
group, which accounts for almost 
one half of the total deaths from 
disease, declined 2.4 percent. Within 
the group only diseases of the coro- 
nary arteries and angina pectoris 
increased, while cerebral hemor- 
rhage, chronic nephritis, and “other 
chronic heart diseases’ recorded a 
lower mortality than in 1943. The 
crude death rate from cancer, which 
has continued to increase steadily 
with the aging of the policyholder 
group, was up 1.7 percent from the 
previous year. When correction is 
made for the changing age compo- 
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holders, established a new minimum. 
The situation was not entirely favor- 
able, however, for there was a ten- 
dency for the rates to rise at the 
childhood and adolescent ages. 
Moreover, the rate of decline for the 
total group was, with one exception, 
the smallest since 1926. Evidently, 
tuberculosis is one of the diseases 
which will bear watching during 
these war years. 

The experience for the principal 
communicable diseases of childhood 
was, on the whole, satisfactory, with 
a decline of 20 percent for-the year 
in the aggregate death rate from 
these diseases. This is a good show- 
ing, because the prevalence of scar- 
let fever was distinctly above nor- 
mal, and the measles epidemic which 
began late in 1943 reached its peak 
in the spring of 1944. Despite this, 
the death rate from measles was 
only 0.7 per 100,000 as compared 
with 0.6 in 1943, while the death 
rate from scarlet fever remained 
unchanged. The latter fact is prob- 
ably due to the extensive use of the 
sulfa drug treatment. The death 
tate from diphtheria was identical 
with that of the previous year. 
Actually, the decrease in mortality 
for this group of diseases reflects the 
fact that the death rate from whoop- 
ing cough has been cut by fully one 
half in the year. 

The high wartime level of cases of 
meningitis continued in 1944, but 
fortunately the use of the sulfa 
drugs -has kept the mortality com- 
paratively low. The death rate 
from cerebrospinal meningitis last 
year remained identical with that 
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for 1943—namely, 2.2 per 100,000 
policyholders. Diarrhea and enter- 
itis is another cause of death which 
might have been expected to in- 
crease appreciably because of war- 
time living conditions, but it showed 
only a slight rise in mortality, 
concentrated among the Canadian 
policyholders. 

Appendicitis mortality continued 
to decline to a new low level in 1944. 
Deaths from diseases of the puer- 
peral state likewise decreased during 
the year to a new minimum. The 
decline was small, however, and it is 
probable that the true rate of ma- 
ternal mortality, based on the num- 
ber of women exposed to the haz- 
ards of childbirth, was slightly higher 
than in 1943. Provisional data in- 
dicate that the decline in the birth 


rate in the general population last 
year was about 6 percent. 


Another favorable feature of the 
year’s record was the good showing 
made by the diseases of middle and 
later life. The cardiovascular-renal 
group, which accounts for almost 
one half of the total deaths from 
disease, declined 2.4 percent. Within 
the group only diseases of the coro- 
nary arteries and angina pectoris 
increased, while cerebral hemor- 
rhage, chronic nephritis, and ‘‘other 
chronic heart diseases’’ recorded a 
lower mortality than in 1943. The 
crude death rate from cancer, which 
has continued to increase steadily 
with the aging of the policyholder 
group, was up 1.7 percent from the 
previous year. When correction is 
made for the changing age compo- 
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sition of the insured, cancer mortal- 
ity in 1944 actually showed a slight 
improvement for the year. 

The death rate from diabetes, 
which had increased in 1942 and 
in 1943, declined 3.2 percent during 
1944, bringing the figure to 27.6 per 
100,000, or approximately the same 
rate as was registered in 1941. 

The loss of life from accidents 
increased somewhat in 1944, the 
death rate being 53.6 per 100,000 
policyholders, as against 51.4 in 
1943. The decreases in fatal home 
and occupational accidents were 
more than counterbalanced by the 
rise in motor vehicle fatalities and 
in “other accidents,” the category 
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to which most of the accidental 
deaths among men in the services 
are assigned. Despite the rise of 4.5 
percent in the mortality from motor 
vehicle accidents, the death rate 
from this cause remained lower than 
in any year since 1922. In fact, the 
low level of the toll from motor 
vehicle accidents, which has re- 
sulted from the restrictions on driv- 
ing during the war years, has been 
a major factor in keeping down the 
total accident rate. 

Suicides declined slightly in 1944, 
to equal the best record ever made 
for this cause; homicides established 
a new minimum rate of 2.9 per 
100,000 policyholders. 


Military Deaths in 1944 


HE year 1944 was the third in 
B pridanri in which total mili- 
tary death losses in action, for all 
belligerents, approached or exceeded 
the 2,000,000 mark, and the fourth 
in succession in which the year’s toll 
was on a scale comparable to the 
annual losses in the first World War. 
The 1944 figure will probably exceed 
two millions. This is presented as a 
considered estimate based on a wide 
variety of sources, many of which 
are conflicting. 

The United States is the only 
major belligerent which issues fre- 
quent official reports on its battle 
losses.* At the other extreme, the 
Germans have made no statements 
for more than two years past regard- 
ing their current losses. Estimates 


of losses even for some of the major 
belligerents depend, then, on a sum- 
mation derived from occasional 
statements on losses in a single cam- 
paign or series of campaigns, on the 
claims and counterclaims of one bel- 
ligerent with reference to another, 
and on the published critical analy- 
ses of military experts. 

American battle deaths in 1944 
were the largest for any year in the 
entire history of this country. The 
total for 1944 is estimated at about 
145,000. This figure, based upon 
official reports, includes deaths 
among the wounded, and allowances 
for probable deaths among the miss- 
ing and for unavoidable delay in the 
receipt of death reports. 

Our losses last year were about 


*Unless otherwise stated, the term losses throughout this article refers exclusively to deaths in action 
or from battle wounds in the military, naval, or air forces. 
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five times those of 1943 and over 
three times as many as in the 25- 
month period from Pearl Harbor to 
the end of 1943. On the Western 
front alone, our 1944 losses ex- 
ceeded our total for all of the first 
World War. It is of interest to note, 
however, that the maximum monthly 
rate reached in December 1944 was 
not much different from the peak in 
the first World War, when 19,000 of 
our men were killed in action in 
October 1918. More than four-fifths 
of American losses last year were 
sustained by the Army. Moreover, 
losses among the Marines, chiefly in 
land fighting in the Pacific area, 
accounted for about half of the 
Navy’s total. Despite the greatly 


increased scale of operations by our 
fighting fleets last year, losses among 


ship personnel were relatively small. 

To Japan, 1944 brought not only 
the highest losses of any year in this 
war, but the highest ever suffered 
by her in any year of war since her 
contacts with the western world be- 
gan nearly a century ago. Japan 
admitted losses of 168,000 killed and 
wounded in her third year of the 
war, but careful review of the opera- 
tions in the Pacific and in East Asia 
indicates that her death losses were 
upwards of 350,000, and may well 
have exceeded 400,000. A significant 
proportion of this total was incurred 
in the sinking of troop transports 
and barges. Her losses of naval per- 
sonnel were particularly heavy, 
largely as the result of the two major 
battles of the Philippine Sea. 

The Germans continued to suffer 
great casualties last year. On the 
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Russian front, where their chief 
losses were sustained, combat deaths 
probably equalled or exceeded those 
of the Russians. The Germans have 
not only been completely silent on 
their own losses for some time past 
but they have been reticent even 
about losses inflicted on others. Last 
year witnessed a rapid decline in 
Germany’s striking power every- 
where, and a drastic shrinkage of 
the areas under her domination and 
control. The Germans have shown 
themselves masters in the techniques 
of retreat, but even so, they could 
not escape heavy losses in view of 
the long lines they had to defend 
and in view of the necessity of mak- 
ing a stand at some points in order 
to protect their main forces during 
the long retreats. From a careful 
review of the events, a conservative 
estimate of Germany’s combat losses 
on all fronts last year would be 
800,000 men. 

In judging various higher esti- 
mates published on German losses, 
it must be kept in mind that the 
Germans have increasingly used 
nationals of the conquered coun- 
tries, and that on the Eastern front 
especially, large contingents of satel- 
lite troops have fought along with 
the Germans and have been ruth- 
lessly sacrificed by them. Claims of 
losses inflicted on the Germans often 
include those sustained by non- 
German troops. On the other hand, 
a factor which has tended to keep 
Germany’s own losses at a high level 
is the declining number of her first- 
rate combat troops, as the result of 
the huge numbers either killed in 
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battle, seriously disabled, or cap- 
tured during the earlier years of the 
war. Consequently, Germany has 
had to depend more and more on 
men and boys ordinarily considered 
unsuited for active military service. 

The Russians continued to bear 
the brunt of the land fighting against 
the Germans in 1944. The Russians 
have said little about their losses, a 
single overall statement on the third 
anniversary of Germany’s invasion 
indicating that they continued to be 
high, though not as great as those of 
the Germans. A good part of Rus- 
sian gains last year represented ter- 
ritory yielded by the Germans with 
little more than rear-guard fighting, 
and cost the Russians relatively few 
battle casualties. However, the huge 
scale of their offensives and the 
heavy fighting for key areas such as 
Warsaw and Budapest could not 
fail to bring substantial losses to 
Russia. In view of these circum- 
stances and of her own statement, 
these losses probably were in the 
neighborhood of 550,000. 

The scale of operations by British 
Empire forces increased greatly in 
1944. Sizable numbers of Empire 
forces were fighting on the Western 
front. They also continued to bear 
the brunt of the fighting in the 
Mediterranean area and in Burma 
last year. They contributed a large 
share to the air operations over 
Europe and to the naval protection 
of the Atlantic sea lanes and the 
invasion beachheads in France. The 
far-flung operations of British Em- 
pire forces are estimated to have cost 
the lives of 125,000 men last year. 
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At least two-thirds of these were 
from Britain. 

Among our other Allies, the aggre- 
gate losses last year were consider- 
able, although for no single country 
do they approach the toll for the 
major belligerents. The French have 
taken an increasing share in the 
fighting, and for some months now 
their growing combat forces have 
maintained a part of the Allied line 
on the Western front. French losses 
in these and other operations are 
estimated at 10,000 to 15,000. The 
persistent fighting of the Yugoslavs, 
whose operations last year reached 
a pitch beyond the guerrilla warfare 
of earlier years, has cost them many 
thousands of lives. Not inconsider- 


able also in the total are the losses 
in the various contingents of Nor- 


wegians, Dutch, Belgians, Greeks, 
Poles, and Czechs fighting on the 
Allied side in Europe. Chinese 
armies have continued their fight 
against the Japanese both on their 
own soil and in Burma. Their losses 
may have been heavy during the 
long campaign of the Japanese to 
link their conquests in north and 
south China. Total battle losses for 
China last year were undoubtedly 
considerable and may have reached 
50,000 men. 

The total military losses of the 
former Axis satellites were rather 
high last year. A conservative esti- 
mate would be 100,000. The greater 
part was borne by Rumania in 
southern Russia, the Crimea, and in 
the final engagements leading up to 
her surrender. Hungary lost about 
half as many as Rumania, largely in 
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the Russian invasion, and more 
particularly in the heavy fighting 
around Budapest. 

Up to the end of 1944, the present 
war has cost the lives of about 
8,000,000 men killed in action or 
dead of wounds. ‘This figure is 
roughly of the same order as the 
total for the first World War. The 
major part of the fatalities in the 
present war have been suffered by 
Germany and Russia. Each of these 
countries has lost upwards of 24% 
million men, or more than in the 
first World War. Our own losses now 
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approach or exceed 200,000, that is, 
between three and four times the 
total for the last war. Compara- 
tively speaking, the greatest con- 
trast is for Japan, whose losses of 
more than 600,000 far exceed the 
aggregate for all preceding wars in 
which she had engaged since she first 
began to emerge as a world power 
50 years ago. English and French 
losses are still well below those of 
1914-1918, largely because of the 
differences in the character of mili- 
tary operations in Western Europe 
in the two wars. 


Twenty Years’ Progress in Child Health 


DIRECT measure of the state of 
health of a population group 
is difficult to procure. In studies of 


this kind we must for the most part 
use the more easily procured indi- 
rect criterion of health—statistics of 
mortality. The past two decades 
have witnessed an extraordinary 
reduction in the general mortality 
among children of elementary school 


age. Among youngsters 5 to 14 
years, insured in the Industrial De- 
partment of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, the death rate 
from all causes combined was cut 65 
percent between 1922-1923 and 
1942-1943. There has obviously 
been a great saving of young lives. 
For every two children who die 
under current mortality conditions, 
more than five would have died if 
the death rate of only two decades 
ago had continued to prevail. This 
marked improvement has benefited 
each color and sex group, although 


not in equal measure: white children 
showed a larger reduction than the 
colored, and girls did better than the 
boys. The mortality among white 
girls at ages 5 to 14 is now at the re- 
markably low point of 0.6 per 1,000 

As regards individual causes, the 
most spectacular gains have been 
scored against the principal commu- 
nicable diseases of childhood, which 
showed a reduction of no less than 
93 percent in the past 20 years for 
the children of grade school age. 
The largest decrease, both abso- 
lutely and relatively, was reported 
for diphtheria, the only disease in 
this group for which effective means 
of prevention and treatment have 
been available for the entire period. 
At present, the death rate from 
diphtheria among the insured chil- 
dren of elementary school age is only 
1/26th what it was two decades ago; 
as a result, the disease has been 
reduced from one of the principal 
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causes of death at these ages, to one 
of wholly minor importance. Nota- 
ble progress has also been achieved 
with regard to the other three dis- 
eases in this group, the decreases in 
mortality during the period amount- 
ing to nearly 90 percent for scarlet 
fever and 80 percent for both whoop- 
ing cough and measles. 

The rapid downward trend in the 
death rates from tuberculosis and 
pneumonia has reduced the death 
rate from these diseases among chil- 
dren by fully three fourths in 20 
years. The decline in the toll from 
pneumonia at ages 5 to 14, as for all 
other periods of life, was accelerated 
following 1937, when chemotherapy 
began to be used on a wide scale. 
The efforts to curb appendicitis have 
likewise been greatly aided by the 
use of the sulfa drugs in cases com- 
plicated with peritonitis. The de- 
crease of 70 percent in the mortality 
from appendicitis among these young 
policyholders reflects also advances 
in surgical technique and the success 
of the educational campaign, in 
which the public has been urged to 
seek medical care without delay and 
to avoid the use of laxatives in the 
case of abdominal pain. Rheumatic 
fever and organic heart disease, 
which latter at these ages is very 
largely due to rheumatic fever, re- 
corded a drop of three fifths in mor- 
tality over the 20-year period. 
Nevertheless, rheumatic fever now 
ranks first among the diseases caus- 
ing death at ages 5 to 14, and as the 
aftermath of childhood attacks, it is 
a leading cause of disability and of 
death in early and middle adult life. 
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The death rate from accidents 
among children of elementary school 
age has been cut almost in half in 
the past two decades. This reduc- 
tion in mortality has yielded a large 
dividend in lives saved, for accidents 
were and continue to be the leading 
cause of death at these ages. Auto- 
mobile accidents, with a decrease of 
52 percent, made an even more fa- 
vorable record than accidents as a 
whole. This is the more remarkable, 
when it is considered that the death 
rate from automobile accidents in 
the total population is currently not 
very different from what it was 20 
years ago. Especially noteworthy 
also are reductions of more than 70 
percent in the death rate from burns 
and scalds, the leading class of fatal 
home injuries among youngsters, and 
of 50 percent in the mortality from 
accidental falls. Safety education 
has unquestionably contributed its 
share to the greatly reduced toll 
from accidents, although the in- 
creased modernization of homes and 
the greater attention given to the 
care of young children have also 
played a large role. 

‘There can be no doubt that the 
efforts to make child life healthier 
and safer have been eminently suc- 
cessful. Mortality rates at the school 
ages have fallen to such low levels in 
recent years that the possibilities of 
further reduction are limited. Fu- 
ture progress depends largely upon 
the development of measures to 
prevent or control rheumatic fever, 
upon wiping out what remains of 
tuberculosis at these ages, and upon 
accident prevention. 
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Comparative Data on the Causes of Death 
Among Industrial Policyholders 


The following table shows the December 1943, together with the 
mortality among Industrial policy- death rates for the years 1944, 1943, 
holders for December 1944 and and 1942. 

DEATH RATES* PER 100,000 PoticyHoLDERS From SELECTED CAUSES 


WEEKLY PREMIUM-PAYING INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 








ANNUAL RATE PER 100,000 PoLicyHOLDERS* 





CAUSES OF DEATH Year 
December | December 
1944 1943 








At, CausEs—ToTaL 855.8 | 820. 
—Excluding war deaths. . 799 
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Typhoid fever 

Measles 

Scarlet fever 

Whooping cough 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Pneumonia (all forms) 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 
Tuberculosis of respiratory system. . 

Syphilis 

Cancer (all forms) 

Diabetes mellitus 

Cerebral hemorrhage 

Diseases of the coronary arteries and 
angina pectoris 

Other chronic heart diseases f 

Diarrhea and enteritis 

Appendicitis 

Chronic nephritis 

Puerperal state—total 

Suicides 


52. 
10. 
3. 
14. 
21. 
124. 


33. 
10. 
3. 
13 
68. 
115. 


31. 
se 
6. 
13. 
14. 
113. 


Occupational accidents 
Motor vehicle accidents 
War deaths (enemy action) 

All other causes of death 
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*The rates et — are subject to slight correction, since they are based on provisional estimates of 
lives exposed to ri 
encemnchoaal List (1940) titles 92, 93 (c), (d), (e), and 95. 
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MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, WEEKLY PREMIUM-PAYING BUSINESS 


DEATH RATES PER 1000-ANNUAL BASIS (1944 figures are provisional) 4 
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